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THE REMNANT 


HAT ails you now 





| That you are gone up to the house-tops 
O you that are full of shoutings, 
A tumultuous city, a joyous? 

| They are gone up to the house-tops 

Windows, balconies crowded 
A press of men in the streets 
It will be soon now 

Not Sennacherib heard it 

Never was heard in Asia 
This thick mob-mouthed thunder 
Shouts roars multitudes cheering. 
Pours from houses and pavements 


enormous machinal 
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Thousand-throated frenzy. 
Now 
Motors flanked by machine-guns 
Tear-gas bombs held ready 
Armored cars bristling 
Not invincible Caesar 
Rode so panoplied. Smiling 
Comes, in an armored car, steel vest under trench-cloth, 
Shouts acclamations rejoicings 
Comes . 

Make an uproar, O ye peoples, 

And ye shall be broken in pieces, 

And give ear, all ye of far countries: 
HE comes 
Bows from his armored 
Car, answers salute with salute 
Bows across barrage of 
Dark shirts, faces frozen 
Above fixed bayonets 

Make an uproar 
(Smiling) 

All ye of far countries 
(Salute) 

And ye shall be broken in pieces 


The house-tops lie in the street 
The pavements shudder beneath their 
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Babette Deutsch 


Burden the dead hurled 
With the living 

Broken in pieces 
The smoke curls upward 





broken 

What is the noise of a city? 
Wheels, horns, radios, voices 

raised in anger, in laughter, 
Murmur of multitudes muffled mutter of traffic. 
What are these noises? 
The whine of a shell _ the split 
Scream the ambulance sirens, 
The groans of a thousand. 


Give ear, all ye of far countries. 


The house-walls clutter the street 
Grins from an upper story 
flesh torn from the bone 
The furniture, broken in pieces. 
(The movie palace was crowded). 
There are the subways for refuge 
At the entrance you meet them 
Women, big-bellied children, swollen with wind, 
Or they wander 
beyond the city limits 

In the corridors of the mines 

you will find them asleep 
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The summer fruits are not gathered. 


Give ear, all ye of far countries. 
Where they prepare the table, 
They spread the carpets, 
They eat, they drink, 
Where there are lights and singing 
Wine of choice and a swing song 
Lights on the burnished hair, flesh luminous as jewels, 
Lights in the eyes that glaze 
The throat shaken with laughter 
Your slain are not slain with the sword 
Neither are they dead in battle. 


What will you do 
In the desolation which shall come 
To whom will you flee for help? 


2 


And where will you leave your glory? 
They shall bow down under the prisoners and 
shall fall under the slain. 


And those in the joyous city? 
They shall come down from the house-tops 
They shall go up from the streets 
separately and alone 
Who shared in the glory 
Will look for their portion 
and find it 
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Babette Deutsch 


To each his mouthful of malice 
To each his fistful of hate. 
Who heard the shouts behind shutters 
Who heard the shouts and were silent 
Will take what is given 
Some to meet in the camps 

over the filth of latrines 
Some to meet by the wall 

facing the guns 
Some to meet in the pit 

where the suicides are flung 

Some never to meet, but to sit 
In darkened chambers, alone 
The sun hidden from them 
The lamp at evening unlit 
What passes for thought among them 
Revolving with envy 


About the fate of an exile 


Watchman, what of the night? 
The sun is hidden from us 
The light of the moon is dimmed 
But the pharos shines 
At the air-port 
The word is 
ceiling unlimited 
A clear night for bombing 
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And after 


The cave, the abandoned mine 
the subway crowded with sleepers 

Darkness over the city 
Darkness over the village 
And over the pastures, darkness 
Over the orchards and fields 
Darkness over the vineyards. 

Watchman, what of the night? 
How does it pass in the trenches? 
In the hospital and the prison? 
What of the night of exile? 


And those not slain with the sword, 

Nor with the gun and the 

Bayonet. 

Those dead, 

But not dead in battle. 

The dead who are poisoned with power 

The dead in the places of power 

Who are buying and selling the nations 

Dealers in houses and land and works and bread and 

munitions 

Those dead, but not dead in battle 

The dead who own the living. 
To whom will they flee for help? 
And where will they leave their glory? 
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Babette Deutsch 


The people are starving 
The people are fed on lies 
There is death in the pot 
The poor are devoured by lack 
the coffin is bought on credit 
The rich are asking 
Which mountains are free for skiing? 
For sunning, what southern beaches? 
The passports are ready, crisply 
The letters of credit folded. 
Billions for battleships 
the contracts are quickly prepared 
How much to rebuild 


the laboratory in ruins? 


O Attila! O Alexander! 
The delightful city 

is become a madhouse 
The populous earth 

is become a cemetery 
Sargon also 
Governed by thuggery 


The dead against the living. 


But the remnant 
Who lie out in the fields 
Or watch in the cities, 
or wait 
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In the prisons, 
or work 

Where the oppressor is strong. 
Those who refuse madness 
Those who resist death 
Those whose mouths are not stopped 
By the guns 

or the wails of the children 
Whose hearts are not to be broken 
Whose minds are not to be broken 
Whose will is not to be broken 


Go up to the house-top, Watchman 


W hat of the night? 


Babette Deutsch 
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A LULLABY 


Lullee, lullay, 

I could not love thee more 

If thou wast Christ the King. 

Now tell me, how did Mary know 
That in her womb should sleep and grow 
The Lord of everything? 


Lullee, lullay, 

An angel stood with her 

Who said: “That which doth stir 
Like summer in thy side 

Shall save the world from sin. 
Then stable, hall, and inn 

Shall cherish Christmas-tide.” 


Lullee, lullay, 
And so it was that Day. 
And did she love Him more 
Because an angel came 
To prophesy His name? 
Ah no, not so, 
She could not love Him more, 
But loved Him just the same. 
Lullee, lullay. 
Janet Lewis 
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FOUR POEMS 


GO, LOVELY ROSE 


To be possessed, to be not holy. 

The gorgeous ballets of the lovers’ eyes 
Furnish their feminine cover for the meadows, 
Seeing in halfworld’s light the proper 

Show, for which no ticket’s sold. 


The evil lever of the loving hand 

Affords no unpricked surface; and the rose, 
Eccentric naturalizer of the brood, is blood— 
Director of the horizon; lyers-in, the graceful 
Prostituters at ease in their familiar ruse. 


The silly world that thinks does not really know 
The singular pantomimes of the unloved, 

Who wound their torsoed fingers on the rose; 
Knowing the area in their wintry work, 

They are the fondlers of the obscene ground. 


Go, rose, forget; seeing in them 

The english monk, the bolshevik dancer, 

The daily crasher of the gate, the american beauty 
Farming the chateau’s shell with her foreign husband, 
The poet thinking of his natural processes. 
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The anthology of this fluid century 


John Nerber 


Has its unimpeachable meaning; the unloved, the lover 
p f=) 5 


Have each their congruent poses. Forget 
The intellectual hymn to things put by, 
And be possessed, love, be not holy. 


THE TRENCH 


Out of the wasteland, native, Wanderers we 
Press the slopes, the uncompleted palisades 
Of hills; the incorruptible, the undefendable 
Line of hills: 


Unit first of instinct’s barricades. 


On grass we ponder the incident of grass; 
On ore the sparkle of the watchbands on our wrists, 


On hands the tough hard way of fists 

Certain of bones wellshaped to stand the smash 
Of the piston armthrust in the coveted face 
And conservative of our neighbor. 

The lash 
Of our feet is sturdily bent towards this place, 
And this, and this; the demolition of the lily; 
The unbalancing of hearthstones; the upheaval 
Of farms’ premeditative peace, 


Footnotes of cities in ways mediaeval. 
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And more than electrical, more than ways modern, 
We seek in genesis through instinct’s season, 
More ways than footways, or those of mind: 


We seek illegal entries into reason 

Of what we are and why, the planet’s reach, 
The vanities of settlement, the soul, 

And all the methods of unhuman: 


We seek in space the business of the mole. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 


For Jane Valentine 


Was it I, who believed that within my time 
The moon coexistent with my ruinous 

State, and the bright contemporary nightingale 
Would fail; the moon to mathematical death, 
And the haunted bird from want of breath. 


Who will spread my rumors, noting the exact 
Date, when the great satellites crash to their fall, 
When the land settles, and empty sky regains 
Its cloudy impotence—O who will tell? 

Not under this moon, not the nightingale will— 
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John Nerber 


This was never a country of the true 
Melancholy, the thickets are factories; 
The voice of the motor is the voice 

Of the greater; the voice of the lesser bird 
Is the classic voice unheard. 


The moon with the landscape of its eye 

Would further the range of the nightingale’s note; 
Never the words in the human throat. But I, 
Know the shaky cries of the new world bird as frail, 
Never the cries of the nightingale. 


SANCTUS 


So I would sit scarce breathing by your side 
Until deflects the blunt sun from the sky, 

And the hushed winds take up, grave movemented, 
To fill with night that vast and hollow eye. 


And I would sit and stare until the stars 
In moving circumfixion change their place, 
And mists creep up, and quiet thoughts arise 
Beyond the sharpened confines of your face. 


Jo h n Nerd er 
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SONG FOR DECEMBER 24th 


Against the starry flanks there flow 
The milks and silks of ocean 

With bleak drowned songs of palaces 
To bank the tiger’s motion. 


Illuminated cities deep 

In twilight’s eyes are burning 
As cold as glaciers of the age 
To which the years are turning. 


The windows show their golden teeth, 
The Christmas bells are weaving, 
With peace on earth, an orchestra 
Along the side streets grieving. 


Through Woolworth halls the future stalks, 
Profounder grows the meaning 

Of leaden elbows of its wars 

On toy-filled counters leaning. 


The black look of the cannon’s eye 
Is hanging on the headline, 

As black a moon as man shall know 
From windows of the breadline. 
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Oscar Williams 


No snow shall close the bugle’s mouth 
Though now the snow is falling, 

While time with flame-rimmed eyeballs sees 
The livid skyline sprawling. 


The gold black locks of conscience stir, 
The wind is rising higher; 

The planet, to the brow, in snow 
Revolves around a fire 


That none shall quench erosion of 
But more and more forgiving 
When from the rock of consciousness 
There gush the wells of living. 
Oscar Williams 


CHANGE 


Friendship can turn as suddenly 
As ever ripples on a sea 

But likewise it can turn as slow 

As noonday shadows on the snow 
And be as fixed and firm in air 


As summer-leavyes are anywhere. 


Witter Bynner 
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THREE POEMS 


BOAST OF HEREDITY 


Through generation’s span 
With surest feet I ran, 

And pressed my giant claim, 
And hid my power of name, 
Leaping from man to man. 


Silent, adventurous, sly, 

I seek the canopy 

Where weaklings crouch and croon, 
Or in the midnight moon 

With Lazarus I lie. 


Or, Dives lifting up 

His bravest, fullest cup, 
No matter where he stand, 
Behold me at his hand 
Unseen to lurk and sup. 


If strength have overshot 

My footsteps and forgot 

My ways, till the world seems 
To dream salubrious dreams, 
Yet sleep not, world, sleep not— 
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Agnes Lee 


For I shall rise in might, 
Baring my brow to sight, 
And men shall fear to see 
And know Heredity, 

And pale before the fight! 


SAINT ANNE'S LULLABY 


O sleep, my little Grandson, 
O hush thee where thou art; 
For I, thy mother’s mother, 

Now hold thee to my heart. 


Thy mother rests from travail 
Away from everyone. 

She called to me: “O mother, 
Come mind my little Son!” 


And I have brought thee, Baby, 
Soft dreams from Paradise. 
The ox and ass they guard thee 
With sweet adoring eyes. 


Then sleep, my little Grandson, 
Against my body curled. 

For one day thou shalt waken 
To waken wide the world! 


[131] 
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TO AN EARLY FRIEND 


It would be well, now that the years have gone, 
To meet, to read under what time has drawn 

Upon our faces 

Unburied traces 

Of the old tenderness. 

It would be well, now that the years have gone, 
To meet again, even if on our lips 

A smile for the old sorrows, 

And in our eyes 


The lights of other skies. 
Agnes Lee 


ABUNDANCE 


The wheat is bulging in the bin; 
Soon will the sunny corn 

Be rolling down the crib’s vast chin— 
Bent fruit trees will be shorn. 


And presently the land will groan 
With all its giant store; 
And every man shall guard his own 
While pitying the poor. 
John Robert Quinn 
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TWO POEMS 


’ GRECIAN LAMP UNEARTHED NEAR SPARTA 


A touch of nature warms this earthen lamp: 
Some other woman in the long ago 
Poured oil and placed the wax and held it so, 
Facing, tight-lipped, —Thermopylae’s grim camp 
As down the wind she caught the ghostly tramp 
Of martyred feet. Perhaps its tremulous glow 
Caressed the sleeping boy she was to know 
Her own one secret hour in the chill damp 
Before the Aegean dawn snuffed out the flame. 
Night on the heart will light its lamp—the years 
Are strewn with wasted wicks of anguish, all 
Forgotten at 2 heil to fisted fame. 
While through my fingers flow a Spartan’s tears, 
My sister sets a taper in the hall. 


OMEN 


Incense and myrrh the Wise Men laid beside the bed, 
While still the Baby slept and Mary eased His head 
Upon the straw. But as the third drew from his cloak 
A scrip of gold, one coin fell clinking to the floor. 
The Baby whimpered from His dream—and woke. 


Mary J. J. Wrina 
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TWO POEMS 


BURNING 


Burn, my eye, against this burning petal 
And push, my hand, against the urgent stem 
Though you will not divine the living metal 
That holds the vigor and repose of them. 


The sunny seed flames in the ground and reaches 
Up the air; the seed of sun will glow 

To gild the silver armor of the beeches 

Or bleach the apple into hanging snow. 


But you may never be an inward lover 
Nor pry beyond the velvet of the skin 
The beech, the rose, the apple wear to cover 
The coolness of their face, the fire within. 


THE BIRDS 


You cannot call such fliers strange 
Nor imitate surprise 

Although their subtle pinions range 
Beyond your soldered eyes. 
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They strike the beak into the heart, 
The claw across the brain 

Never quite to tear apart 

But to know the place again. 


That is the office of the scar 
How narrow it may be: 
To signal fliers from afar 
To point where they may see 


The food that they have flown to eat, 
The wound so lately dry 

That any wing would cease to beat 
Across a famished sky 


To taste such well-remembered prey. 
So, inward from the skin 
They measure with the eye all day 


At night to enter in. 


E. A. Richards 


E. A. Richards 
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FOR THE ROMANTICISTS 


Never walk through the wood 

Without thinking it is good, 

For feckless is he who resists 

The wood overflowing with romanticists— 


Gnomes in ascension to see 

A sylphy breeze in a dryadic tree, 
Satyrs much too hirsute for blushes 
A-piping in the bramble bushes— 


Romanticists loose in the wood 

That joys them variously like a flood 
Unchecked: Nature never frowns 
On bastards left in the towns. 


Forgotten men writhe with pale groans 
While Wordsworth sits on a pile of stones 
Raveling a priori a ballad: 

Dorothy plucks onions for the salad. 


Coleridge dopes metaphysics in the shade 
And Shelley mads shrilly down the glade, 
Keats lies prone inspecting trout 

And prostrate breathes his life-blood out. 


[136] 








Joe Horrell 


Byron sojourns in deep moods; then his 
Fury demands a week-end in Venice. 
All of them are bodily there, 

But what if not? They are in the air. 


They freeze, they burn, they laugh, they cry, 
They will not live, they refuse to die: 

They fall on thorns and testify 

In a wild cathartic poetry. 


Joe Horrell 


DEATH’S TIME 


Not even you can quite escape 

The shading lines that age must draw. 
Your picture on my heart was young 

And beautiful; but I who saw 

‘That energy and certain grace 

Am old, the paper of my heart 

Too faded not to dim the face 

Long printed there. Time will not hold: 
The lovely young, though dead, grow old. 


Alice Bidwell Wesenberg 
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oF F erte 


SEVEN POEMS 


PROGNOSIS 


Diffuse the outpourings of the spiritual coward, 
The rambling lies invented for the sick. 

O see the fate of him whose guard was lowered !|— 
A single misstep and we leave the quick. 


Flesh behind steel and glass is unprotected 
From enemies that whisper to the blood ; 
The scratch forgotten is the scratch infected; 
The ruminant, reason, chews a poisoned cud. 


Platitudes garnished beyond a fool’s gainsaying; 

The scheme without purpose; pride in a furnished room; 
The mediocre busy at betraying 

Themselves, their parlors musty as a funeral home. 


Though the devouring mother cry, “Escape me? Never—” 
And the honeymoon be spoiled by a father’s ghost, 
Chill depths of the spirit are flushed to a fever, 

The nightmare silence is broken, and we are not lost 





















Theodore Roethke 
THE RECKONING 


All profits disappear: the gain 
Of ease, the hoarded, secret sum; 
And now grim digits of old pain 
Return to litter up our home. 


We hunt the cause of ruin, add, 
Subtract, and put ourselves in pawn; 
For all our scratching on the pad, 
We cannot trace the error down. 


What we are seeking is a fare 

One way, a chance to be secure: 

The lack that keep us what we are, 
The penny that usurps the poor. 


THE SIGNALS 
Often I meet, on walking from a door, 


A flash of objects never seen before. 


As known particulars come wheeling by, 
They dart across a corner of the eye. 
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They flicker faster than a blue-tailed swift, 
Or when dark follows dark in lightning rift. 


They slip between the fingers of my sight. 
I cannot put my glance upon them tight. 


Sometimes the blood is privileged to guess 
The things the eye or hand cannot possess. 


AGAINST DISASTER 


Now I am out of element 

And far from anything my own, 
My sources drained of all content 
The pieces of my spirit strewn. 


All random, wasted, and dispersed, 
The particles of being lie; 

My special heaven is reversed, 

I move beneath an evil sky. 


This flat land has become a pit 
Wherein I am beset by harm, 

The heart must rally to my wit 
And rout the specter of alarm. 


[140] 











THE PAUSE 


I have walked past my widest range, 
But still the landscape does not change. 


The branch that scrapes across my face 


I once saw from a distant place, 


But never closer than a mile. 


I lean against its bark a while. 


The last worn wheel-ruts disappear. 


Rain-beaten rocks lie sharp and clear. 


My eyes are used to sights like these: 
I stand between familiar trees. 


Two wind-blown hemlocks make a door 


To country I shall soon explore. 


THE BRINGER OF TIDINGS 


As early bearer of the news, 

You suffer neighborhood derision. 
The men of property refuse 

To countenance your least decision. 


[141] 


Theodore Roethke 
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Your faith is counted lack of mind 
By gossips at the corner store. 

The wives who lift the parlor blind 
Inspect you with a furtive stare. 


They do not heed your warning, or 
Accept you as relief from harm; 
But they will seek you out before 
The daybreak of the first alarm. 


Custodian of common sense, 

You strip our actions of pretense, 
And gauge a generation’s mood 
And are the harbinger of good. 


THE SUMMONS 


Now all who love the best— 
Old and rebellious young— 
Must contemplate the waste 
Of countenancing wrong: 
The human mired, the brute 
Raised up to eminence, 

The mimic following suit, 
Until devoid of sense, 
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The good becoming gross,— 
All this we may discern. 

By slow degrees we learn 
The full extent of loss. 


Though the small wit we have 
May nullify belief, 

The simple act can save 

The heritage of life. 

With secrecy put by, 

The heart grows less obtuse; 
And fervency of eye 

Is put to better use. 

The impulse long denied, 
The lips that never move, 

The hatred and the pride— 
These can be turned to love. 
Now we must summon all 
Our force, from breadth to length, 
And walk, more vertical, 


Secure in human strength. 


Theodore Roethke 


Theodore Roethke 
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THE POETRY OF JOHN MASEFIELD* 


HOUGH he had already published his Salt Water 
Ballads, the first book of John Masefield to make a stir 
was The Everlasting Mercy. That was in 1911. The next 
year came The Widow in the Bye Street; Dauber and The 
Daffodil Fields both appeared in 1913. No narratives quite 
so rapid as these had been written in English verse for a 
long time. They were moving because of their compassion 
for the men and women of whose sad lot they told. Though 
Masefield was close to his characters, in his comments on 
their actions, their wrongs, there was nothing of self-com- 
miseration. He wrote about outcasts, but celebrated only 
those who were “too strong to die”, or who, if they must 
find death, could front it, outfacing defeat. He was at 
once familiar and heroic. Masefield’s reputation was made. 
In Paris, the Spanish painter, Pablo Picasso, in the year 
1911 for the first time introduced letters into his compo- 
sition in the Souvenir du Havre. The title was actually 
painted into the picture, as were also bits of heavily grained 
wood, the stripes from a French sailor’s tricot, pieces of 
brick wall, and glasses of red wine from waterfront bars. 
From painting such commonplace things, it was logical for 
Picasso to pass to devising a composition in which sand- 
paper, wallpaper from wrecked buildings, newspapers, should 
be glued to the canvas and take the same value as those 
parts of it which were still colored with pigment. The 


‘Selected Poems, by John Masefield. The Macmillan Company 
[144] 








The Poetry of John Masefield 


aim was to create an art which should have a movement of 
its own, out of whatever came most readily to the hand. 
On the slopes of Montmartre Picasso found an abundance 
of humble objects which no one had thought it worth while 
to paint before: the hideous luxuries of the Parisian poor, 
zinc made to look like wood, wood painted to imitate marble, 
oil cloth; these and the things that made the pleasures of 
the poor, playing cards, sacks of tobacco, labels from bottles 
of Anis del Oso were attached to the canvas and deliber- 
ately brought into relation with paint, which was the same 
medium with which had been performed the miracles of 
El Greco. The papier collé period of Picasso coincides 
with that in which Masefield was producing his narrative 
poems. 

At first sight, chere may seem to be nothing in common 
between them but the dates. But that, after all, is a great 
deal for a poet and a painter to have in common. For if 
there is anything we want to know about a work of art, 
aside from what it is in itself, it is when it was done. Of 
course, if outside knowledge is lacking, we can usually con- 
trive to find out from the work itself when it was com- 
posed. But in a period so portentous with change as the 
decade from 1904 to 1914, it is convenient, as well as wise, 
to have each work carefully dated. For in the arts, this, 
and not the decade after the war, was the time of great 
change. 

But this much more can be said: that in both Masefield’s 
narratives and Picasso's papiers collés, the immediate interest 
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was attached more to what they were made of than to what 
was made. Masefield’s early poems were made of sailors 
and ships and the sea, of the poor and daffodils and the coun- 
tryside of England; they were made of simple things which 
ought not to age, of common things that ought not to 
change. Yet they have both changed and aged. Both 
Picasso and Masefield have lost something since the present 
for which their work was done has become a past that is, 
beyond all count of years, remote from us. 

I happened to see, not too long ago, but almost exactly 
twenty years after they had been painted, a number of 
Picassos of this period. The old newspapers had yellowed. 
But what must have struck any observer was not the com- 
monness of the details, but the elegance of their composi- 
tion. Neither the cubist paintings nor the papiers collés 
were any longer outrageous. They had qualities that were 
not all on the surface, but their charm seemed to rise from 
a deliberate superficiality. It is not altogether fair to Mase- 
field to attempt to criticise his long narrative poems through 
the detached passages in the Selected Poems. But it is the 
poet who has detached them and it must be he supposes that 
these are fair selections by which to judge him. Besides, 
they remind us of the complete poems. There is little doubt 
that they have changed, just as the Picasso paintings have 
changed. But there is an important difference, which is the 
point of this comparison. Picasso, painting before the war, 
was one of those who helped to create the sensibility of the 
age that was to follow. The sensibility out of which Mase 
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field wrote was his own and yet was in part a reflection of 
his age, and perhaps even more of the age that preceded 
him. He is without the vulgarity of Kipling, he is not so 
complicated as Meredith, nor so mature as Arnold. He has 
something in common with all of them. This may ex- 
plain why he is less impressive than he once was. While 
Picasso has both lost and gained through the changes of 
time, Masefield has only lost. 


How grand he looked upen our wedding day. 

“I wish we'd had the bells,” he said to me; 

And we'd the moon that evening, I and he, 

And dew come wet, oh, I remember how, 

And we’d come home to where I’m sitting now. 
And he lay dead here, and his son was born here; 
He never saw his son, his little Jim. 

And now I’m all alone here, left to mourn here, 
And there are all his clothes, but never him. 
He’s down under the prison in the dim, 

With quicklime working on him to the bone, 
The flesh I made with many and many a groan. 


Here, in The Widow in the Bye Street, we find again 
vigor and a happy precision, the ease of rhythm and the 
facility in rhyme which made Masefield so rapid in narra- 
tion. But the sordidness of detail, which was once asso- 
ciated with Masefield, seems rather hard to find. 

Dull Bloomsbury streets of dull brick mansions eld, 
With stinking deors, where women stood te sceld, 
And drunken waits at Christmas with their hern, 


Droning the news, in snow, that Christ was bern. 


And the “stern realism’ 


is more a matter of the spirit than 
of the facts. He is a very sad poet, Masefield; he is not 
an indignant one. 
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He sees man against nature—against the delightful and 
indifferent earth, the enticing and disastrous sea. He has 
seen him, too, struggling against his own malign brutality. 
And it is always by natural, not by social, forces that he is 
struck down. There is no more social consciousness in 
Masefield’s poems than there is in the early work of Picasso, 
when he painted and drew Spanish starvelings and the lost 
people of Montmartre. 

There is compassion. But that is quite another thing. 
It was not that the age could not have supplied a social 
consciousness. It was that the interest of both, as artists, 
was elsewhere. They were drawn toward outcasts, for 
whom neither their society, or any other conceivable, could 
do much. 

For Masefield, no more than Yeats, thought that the 
poet had any gift to set the statesman straight. And this, 
in the domain of power, is undoubtedly true. But where 
the poet can put the statesman right—if the latter should 
ever take the trouble to listen to him—is by reminding him 
what men are, what they truly want, what they truly suffer. 
And if a Cabinet Minister could really read Masefield, he 
might at least acquire modesty. 


At the beginning of the war, Masefield wrote one of his 
best poems: August 1914. In Gallipoli he wrote in prose 
a moving account of one of the bravest and most disastrous 
episodes in the history of British arms. The quatrain which 
he set as epilogue to that volume is here included: 
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Even so was wisdom proven blind, 

So courage failed, so strength was chained; 
Even so the gods, whose seeing mind 

Is not as ours, ordained. 


August 1914 celebrates not so much the armies of England 
as the countryside they are leaving behind. And indeed, 
however much Masefield may have felt the war as a man, 
he was not affected by it as a poet. Why should he have 
been? He had already praised the virtues the English were 
to show between 1914 and 1918, he had declared the humil- 
iation in the command, the stoutness in defeat. He had 
already deserved, if not won, laurels from his King. 

After the War came Reynard the Fox, which is the best 
because it is the liveliest of his narratives, and Lollingdon 
Downs, a series of sonnets, which, with those which were 
soon to follow On Growing Old, are the noblest expression 
of his meditations on life. Though these added to his repu- 
tation, they did not show any significant change in manner, 
none but the slightest increase in stature. Nor have any 
of his later books done so, as far as excerpts from them in 
the Selected Poems show. What Masefield had, he had 
from the beginning. He was mature before the War. 

He was left an orphan as a very young boy and at twelve 
sent to sea on a sailing vessel; at seventeen he washed dishes 
in a New York saloon, worked in an American factory, did 
any sort of odd job to keep alive. He had known the worst 
vicissitudes his life could offer when, still under thirty, he 
landed in Fleet Street. He had made his strength; his sad- 
ness is constant. He was not unaffected by literary experi- 
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ences that had immediately preceded him and he had, of 
course, read Shakespeare and Chaucer. But the meaning 
he gives to life is essentially that of the Anglo-Saxon poets. 
He is like no other so much as the lonely poet of the Sea- 
farer. ‘They are alike in what they praise and what they 
lament. They have the same manly melancholy, the same 
salt taste, and the same serious, steady sea-eyes. 

John Peale Bishop 


REVIEWS 


PORTRAIT IN LETTERS 


Further Letters Of Gerard Manley Hopkins, edited by 

Claude Colleer Abbott. Oxford University Press. 

R. ABBOTT?’S task in editing the two previous vol 

umes of Hopkins’ correspondence—that with Bridges 
and that with Canon Dixon, printed as one volume in the 
United States—was relatively simple. But here he is re- 
quired to make a necessarily miscellaneous book from let- 
ters scattered among the files of the poet’s other friends—a 
business he has accomplished with such care and judgment 
that many soon-to-die authors ought to bid for his services 
as literary executor. 

The ninety-nine letters from Hopkins’ pen are divided 
into three approximately equal groups. In the first are 
letters mainly written before his twenty-fifth year, begin- 
ning in 1862, just before his entrance into Balliol College. 
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The light they shed is on the period of his undergraduate 
career, his conversion into the Roman Church in 1866, and 
his joining the Society of Jesus in 1868. Two candid but 
respectful letters to Cardinal Newman relating to the con- 
version, and a series of more spontaneous letters to the 
Anglican Rev. E. W. Urquhart, notable for their self- 
assured impatient proselytizing, picture a dismayingly earnest 
and intense youth reminiscent of the early Newman himself 
as seen in the Apologia. The relaxed Hopkins, definitely 
un-Newmanish, comes out in his bantering, fanciful letters 
to men of his own age, E. H. Coleridge, C. N. Luxmoore, 
and Edward Bond. The tone, though perhaps not the sub- 
stance, is well represented by this passage from a letter to 


Bond: 


I have just heard from Millicent of Susan’s engagement. I 
write te offer my very best wishes. I did not know Mr. Pool- 
ey’s name and I own that as far as names go I was none the 
worse for that but it would be most unbecoming in me to 
judge him by it, for one night I lay in bed contemplating the 
ugliness of my own till I was so mortified that even now it 
is a cure to vainglory to recall the thought. But Juliet has 
exhausted the subject. 
Even more sportive are two later letters to his sister Kate, 
one from Stonyhurst, hilariously describing a vaccination, 
the other from Dublin, in outlandish Irish brogue. The 
only aesthetically significant letter of the first group is a 
late one (1888) to his younger brother Arthur, criticizing 
a painting which Arthur was then exhibiting in London. 
The evaluation is tendered with the self-confidence, full- 
ness, and helpful detail that characterize his better known 
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comments on his friends’ verse. It suggests, however, that 
he demanded graphic art to be regular in outline, perfectly 
proportioned, and attentive to the ideal —a standard he 
would not have applied to poetry. 

The second section is made up of letters to Mowbray 
Baillie, extending over a quarter of a century (1863-88) ; 
only the Bridges correspondence equals this in duration and 
surpasses it in bulk. Baillie was a bachelor barrister who 
devoted more energy to scholarship and travel than to the 
court; a Scotch Presbyterian turned atheist, regretting his 
disbelief in an after-life because it meant he could never 
meet Gerard Hopkins again; a rationalist with an extraordi- 
nary understanding of the artistic temperament in others. 
The earlier letters he received from Hopkins are packed 
with delightful expressions of the poet’s convictions regard- 
ing the arts: his admiration of Millais; his disgust with the 
prevailing literary criticism, which is either snarling or 
feeble and tends to “cramp and hedge in by rules the free 
movements of genius”; his classification of Tennyson as a 
Parnassian poet (one writing from the level of his mind 
not lifted above himself by true inspiration) ; his discussion 
of Swinburne’s distressing archaism and excessive immoral- 
ity; his preference of Boswell’s Johnson to all the novels he 
had read; his curiosity about Wagner, whom the Germans 
were exalting with their customary “barbarous” superlatives. 
Here and there we run upon rough little nuggets of mood- 
revealing or incident-recalling with tantalizing suggestions 
of phases of his life that can never be fully recorded: 
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By the by when I was at Oxford Pater was one of the men I 
saw most of. 


I am very anxious to get away from this place. [The Oratory, 
Birmingham.] I have become very weak in health and do not 
seem to recover myself here or likely to do so. Teaching is 
very burdensome, especially when you have much of it: I have. 
I have not much time and almost no energy—for I am always 
tired—to do anything on my own account. I put aside that 
one sees and hears nothing and nobody here. 


The late Lord Beaconsfield was the greatest Jew d’esprit ever 
known in England. 


I have been introduced to Miss and Christina Rossetti. I met 
them and Holman Hunt and George MacDonald and Peter 
Cunningham and Jenny Lind at the Gurneys’. 


I am coming to think much of taste myself, good taste and 
moderation, I who have sinned against them so much, 


I am cut off here [Manchester] from all modern and all clas- 
sical books. 


I want to read almost everything that has ever been written. 


What I most dislike in towns and in London in particular is 
the misery of the poor; the dirt, squalor, and the illshapen 
degraded physical (putting aside moral) type of so many of 
the people, with the deeply dejecting, unbearable thought that 
by degrees almost all our population will become a town pop- 
ulation and a puny unhealthy and cowardly one. 

The later letters to Baillie, concerned with Egyptian and 

Greek philology, which both men were busily investigating, 

are less spirited and readable. 

In turning to the third division of Abbott’s arrangement, 
the Coventry Patmore letters, we find a more compact cor- 
respondence—covering but six years (1883-89), being ac- 
companied by Patmore’s replies (so that there is a double 
interest, if I may assume that some readers are still inter- 
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ested in Patmore for his own sake), and never venturing 
far from one subject, Hopkins’ reactions to Patmore’s work, 
plus Patmore’s reactions to those reactions. First, in 1883, 
came Hopkins’ recommendations for improvements in The 
Angel in the House and other pieces headed for a collected 
edition,—notations of obscurity, affectation, indignity, and 
warped logic that Hopkins’ miss-nothing eye detected in the 
original editions,—notations which Patmore accepted grate- 
fully (‘Your careful and subtle fault-finding is the greatest 
praise my poetry has ever received.’’) and sensibly (‘It is 
wonderful how two or three awkward and unfinished lines 
deteriorate from a whole volume.”) Then, in 1887, the 
elder poet’s critical articles for periodicals roused Hopkins 
to deplore the lack of continuity and rhythm in Victorian 
prose, of which Patmore’s was typical (“You do not know 
what writing prose is.”) and, more specifically, to refute 
his view that Keats’ temper was essentially feminine and 
made his poetry the unlikest of all to Shakespeare’s. And 
last, the letters relieve Hopkins of direct responsibility, 
falsely implied by Gosse and other critics, for Patmore’s 
burning his erotic-religious Sponsa Dei manuscript. 
Regrettable as are Patmore’s vapidity as a letter-write: 
and his failure to fathom Hopkins’ poetry, this correspond- 
ence is invaluable aesthetically. Biographically, it is light- 
weight. Hopkins became so engrossed in critical problems 
that he uncovered almost none of the spiritual torture he 
was suffering in this period of the “terrible sonnets.’ We 
must be thankful for slight biographical hints, like his men- 
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tion of experiments in music or his account of an amusing 
visit to John Butler Yeats who was, naturally, very excited 
by his son’s poetic debut (an unfortunate one, in Hopkins’ 
opinion). 

The Further Letters comes so late in the Hopkins move- 
ment that much of its material has already been used, the 
number of surprises for the reader being decreased accord- 
ing to the extent of his reading in studies by G. F. Lahey, 
Herbert Read, Elsie Phare, and others. Yet the service of 
the collection is not merely to give a complete and authentic 
text of what has previously been read in snatches, but to 
strengthen, as excerpt and paraphrase cannot do, our con- 
ception of the poet’s struggle with conditions hardly less 
unfavorable than Milton’s to the practice of his art, hardly 
less hindering to the tolerance and fluxion of character es- 
sential to literary growth. We are furnished with fresh 
evidence of aspects of the man that explain his poetry: his 
earnestness in faith and writing, his confidence in his own 
approach to religious and artistic questions, his simultaneous 
grasp of appearances and what lies beneath. 

Kerker Quinn 
PRIVATE MEANINGS 
Proems: poems by Todd, Evans, Heppenstall, Foxall, Dur- 
rell, and Blakeston. London: The Fortune Press. 

The appearance of six young Englishmen who have been 
published so far, with a single exception, only in the maga- 
zines, should be exciting. Yet these poems, coming at the 
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same time as the Munich decision to be indecisive, compare 
in uncertainty with imperial policy. They are not merely 
uncertain in feeling, they are uncertain in meaning. It is 
difficult to understand, for instance, what basic new direc- 
tion underlies Durrell’s: 

Excuse me, Lord God, numberer of hairs, 

Sender of telegrams, the poisoned arrow, 


Suffer your faithful hound, give him 
The portion of the silly sparrow. 


There is a dry significance heard in this, as in many an- 
other conceit on which the emotion in these pieces turns; 
but it has an arid and negative quality, some dismissal of 
the blood. 

Saints and the bones of saints are mentioned here almost 
as frequently as revolts and workers in Marxian poems, but 
the effect is no more convincing. There are, too, images out 
of the race’s religious memory that give a quick and fearful 
twist to the mind; yet they seem uncontrolled. And in 
many of the pieces there is also that irritating contemporary 
preference for the use of participles and gerunds, and unsub 
ordinated dependent constructions, in place of finite verbs, 
definite in their inflection and unambiguously braced with 
clear conjunctions. 

Patrick Evans is hailed here as a “discovery”. And there 
are some fine violent lines in The Beggar, but this and othe: 
pieces of his end with a private meaning. It is true that he 
has written a very good poem here, one of the best in the 
book, dn Anonymous Person. Here are a few lines: 
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She came from bed at dawn as from the hone 
A Razor comes; and when the night fell down 
Her narrow bed enclosed her slender frame 
As knives fit cases or a man a name. 


But most of his, like many of the others, seem meant to 
be read by a small group which knows more than we do 
about the poet’s associations, his school, or the colors of his 
ties. 

Durrell is a novelist appearing here for the first time with 
poems. These are in the familiar method of understate- 
ment of feeling by the over-writing of everything else. Ab- 
stract or bony factual phrases substitute themselves for the 
simple and the sensuous. ‘These poems seem the prolixity 
of a novelist attempting poetry and hobbled by some miscon- 
ception which convinces him that the tension of poetry is 
attained by being crabbed. 

Ruthven Todd and Rayner Foxall are the two most in- 
teresting writers in this book, and both are surprisingly 
uneven. 

Todd has written four or five poems which are not only 
obscure, but overburdened with words even where they are 
comprehensible. And still not using the word comprehen- 
sible merely as a synonym for the reader’s ability to provide 
a paraphrase, Foxall’s pieces are clearer, but no better. 

Todd’s best promise is his vigor. In September, for in- 
stance, it is: 


In the hard rain and the rip of thunder, 
I remember the haze coming in from the sea. 


But even his good pieces suffer from incoherence, and a 
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stumbling at the end. He opens strongly and closes feebly. 

Foxall, on the other hand, has a much surer control of 
the total unit. The internal movement is no accident, and 
his final lines whip out with the leverage created by all 
that comes before. What distinguishes these two is that 
they apparently feel with as much depth and complexity as 
the others, but reach for a simpler syntax, a more common 
language, and for images whose brilliance is not dulled by 
conceit. This is especially true of a fine piece by Foxall, 
“Song: The river is complete ...” In this short poem, 
and by the most unpretentious means, he succeeds in con 
centrating much of the indecision, the violence, and the dis- 
integration toward which the others have tried to state an 
attitude. 

With certain exceptions, and in spite of occasional vivid 
phrases and signs of intellectual discipline, there is a piece 
meal air in many of these poems which suggest minds un 
willingly suspended between loyalties. Such a suspension 
is the most usual thing in the world for a modern young 
man of intelligence. But here the loyalties are felt ob- 
liquely, the crises are dulled with irrelevancies, and the 
book is damaged by a smell of upper-class bohemia. The 
real tension of some pieces, and their almost topheavy seri 
ousness—even in wit—would not suggest this. But thei: 
atmosphere and their references do. In Patrick Evans it is: 


The County didn’t like her, 
The middle aged brunette in her country house 
In Shropshire, who led a most scandalous life, my dear 
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And in Heppenstall it is: 


The Luxurious played at life in the face of the coming shadow, 
In a day of spices and many colored silks and the unquiet 
limbs of the dancing girls of the theatre. 


One does not generalize about an empire or its culture 
on the basis of one small book like this. But this book 
seems, solemn as it is, to play out a dissolving movement; 
it suggests a bank clerk watching the fall of his own cur- 
rency, a member of parliament lamenting the inefficiency 
of his own air force. This is the way it seems. 


Reuel Denney 


A HUMAN VERSION 


Adonais: A Life of John Keats, by Dorothy Hewlett. Bobbs- 

Merrill. 

The records of Keats’ life, his letters and his poems are 
such vibrant material that only a sensitive biographer should 
undertake to interpret them. To dress them up with flights 
of fancy would be criminal mishandling of a story more 
poignant than any fiction. To make them into a dry museum 
of Keatsiana would be worse. The task is the more difficult 
because of that winged quality apparent in the few portraits 
of the young poet—a look of awareness so intense that it 
suggests a wild creature about to spring away in alarm. 
Dorothy Hewlett has caught this elusive quality with great 
skill and has also presented us with our most human version 
of Keats. The Adonais of her biography lives ardently and 
endures his early death with an anguish of rebellion. 
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Keats was a very articulate man. His sense of literary 
style was so sure that even his broken utterances in the 
shadow of imminent death were beautiful and worthy of 
preservation. 


I wish for death every day and night to deliver me from these 
pains, and then I wish death away, for it would destroy even 
those pains which are better than nothing. 


A biographer must have a good prose style of her own to 
stand comparison with the letters she quotes, and Miss Hew- 
lett’s prose does not suffer. She has the novelist’s flair for 
character-portrayal, but she has not taken a novelist’s liber- 
ties. Her sketches of Leigh Hunt, Haydon, Charles Brown, 
and Severn, the friends who surrounded Keats, are keen and 
convincing. She shows Fanny Brawne in a new light— 
steadfast, gentle, worthy of a great love—and thus fully 
repairs the injustice of previous biographers. In his first ill- 
ness Keats wrote Fanny letters inspired by a sick mind full 
of neurotic fancies. These letters and the jealousy of his 
other friends conspired to give the public a warped picture 
of Fanny which her own reticent nature did not undo with 
words of denial, at least not with any that have come down 
to us. During his last weeks the dying man refused to open 
the letters she wrote, and her last, still unopened, was buried 
with him. Perhaps its contents might have given us an- 
other light on the love story, which Dorothy Hewlett has 
managed, however, to make completely satisfying. A play 
written by her on the subject was successfully produced in 
London. 

The progress of poetic development in Keats is traced in 
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this book with an insight unusual in biographies. There is 
no tendency to hero-worship or to exaggeration of the im- 
portance of every phrase. Miss Hewlett sees the faults of 
the youthful poems, some of which might have been written 
by any adolescent poet of the period. But she sees in them, 
too, revealing glimpses of what was to come. She follows 
the comments of the best critics on the more important 
works of his mature years, and occasionally adds opinions of 
her own. “Who wants bluebells as large as tents and per- 
fumed daisies?” she says, after quoting Bards of Passion and 
of Mirth with its vision of the Elysian fields. 

A service valuable to critics, if they will accept it, she 
performs in her careful selection from the bad, smug crit- 
icism of the contemporary journals. A reviewer in Black- 
wood’s disported himself as follows: 


The nations are to listen and be dumb! And why, good Johnny 
Keats? Because Leigh Hunt is editor of The Examiner, and Hay- 
don has painted the Judgment of Solomon, and you and Cornelius 
Webb and a few city sparks are pleased to look upon yourselves 
as so many future Shakespeares and Miltons. The world has some 
reason to look to its foundations, 


And one of the comments on Endymion was this: 


It is better to be a starved apothecary than a starved poet; so 
back to the shop, Mr. John, back to the “plasters, pills and oint- 
ment boxes, etc.” But for heaven’s sake ... be a little more spar- 
ing of extenuatives and soporifics in your practice than you have 
been in your poetry. 

In The Quarterly a long-forgotten critic named Croker 
wrote: 

It is not that Mr. Keats (if that be his real name, for we almost 
doubt that any man in his senses would put his real name to such 
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a rhapsody) it is not, we say, that the author has not powers of 
language, rays of fancy, and gleams of genius—he has all these, 
but he is unhappily a disciple of the new school of what has been 
somewhere called Cockney poetry; which may be defined to consist 
of the most incongruous ideas in the most uncouth language. The 
author is a copyist of Mr. Hunt, but he is more unintelligible, 
almost as rugged, twice as diffuse and ten times more tiresome 
and absurd than his prototype, who generally had a meaning. 


Critics who are tempted to be scornful and abusive, please 
cut. The poems you patronize or scorn may go down to pos- 
terity beside your comment. Other generations, other fash- 
ions in rhyme. 


Jessica Nelson North 
CORRESPONDENCE 


SELDEN RODMAN’S ANTHOLOGY 


To the Editor: 


I should like, in good humor, to raise my voice in objection to 
a review which appeared in the October issue of Poetry, and to 
add a few reflections of my own. The review in question is that 
of T. C. Wilson, evaluating 4 New Anthology of Modern Poetry, 
edited by Selden Rodman. 

Mr. Wilson, to my way of thinking, put his emphasis on the 
wrong places in considering this book. He devotes considerable 
space and vehemence to attacking the selection and omission of 
individual poets, and questions the wisdom of including individ 
ual poems. He fails to realize that the editor, like himself, has 
anathemas and prejudices to which he is entitled. In reviewing 
an anthology, it seems to me that the question at issue is not 
whether the reviewer approves of the selections, but whether or 
not in his estimation the editor has undertaken a worthy purpose 
or plan, and to what extent he has succeeded within the limits set. 
Most anthologies are prefaced by a statement of editorial policy; 
this particular anthology is provided with a lengthy, clear, and 
logical preface of this nature 
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Mr. Wilson approves of “the pattern and emphasis, as such.” 
But he accuses Mr. Rodman of a lack of “sensitivity to aesthetic 
values”. What in the world does the accuser mean by “aesthetic 
values”? What he probably means when he says that Mr. Rod- 
man lacks them is simply that he and Mr. Rodman do not see 
eye to eye in the matter of modern poetry. There is no earthly 
reason why they should. 

Arising from this dilemma comes the natural result—an arbi- 
trary classification of poets, by Mr. Wilson, into groups of good, 
bad, and indifferent. This looks to me like mail-order criticism. 

In the Introduction, Mr. Rodman concisely sets forth his “pat- 
tern and emphasis”, dividing his book into four sections or groups 
of poems, and describing in a general way the type of poetry he 
has put into each category. The second, for example, contains 
poets who “derive their inspiration from the people and the soil, 
in rebellion for the rights of both...” My own objection would 
be to raise the question whether Robert Frost, E. A. Robinson, Roy 
Campbell and William Rose Benét have been rightfully included 
in this section. The editor does not make himself clear as to 
whether the entire “oeuvre” of each poet, or the individual poem 
or poems selected, fits into the category. If he meant the former, 
I for one should vigorously deny it. If he meant the latter, I for 
one should make certain reservations. .. . 

Mr. Rodman does not attempt to define poetry, but he says 
that the light verse of Dorothy Parker and E. B. White, the dog- 
gerel of Lewis Carroll, and the last speech of Vanzetti, are poetry. 
1 would disagree with him in the first three examples, agree with 
him in the last, which he describes as “eloquent with compassion 
and anguish.” Yeats took, with less success, I think, a selection 
from the prose of Walter Pater and arranged it as verse. Much 
of the sonorous and measured prose of Thomas Wolfe might be 
thus set up in type; I would say, in passing, that Mr. Rodman 
erred when he ignored Wolfe, the one American epic poet of the 
last hundred years. 

In short, I do not agree with, sanction, or tolerate the “pattern 
and emphasis” of the Rodman anthology; the editor is vague in 
his definition of terms such as “poetry” and “symbolism”, he lays 
too much stress on the so-called “social” poets and exaggerates 
their importance. Some of his selections strain at their cate- 
gories. He is too willing to grant that certain poetic fledglings 
have achieved a “synthesis”, and he is cavalier in his evaluation 
of such masters as Yeats and Pousman. But on the whole his 
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prose is clear and sound, his selections admirable, and his object 
a worthy one. I have tried to present a different point of view 
from that expressed by Mr. T. C. Wilson. I again voice my ob- 
jection to his review, for the reasons stated. PorTry ought to 
throw its considerable influence on the side of widening, not 
narrowing, the audience for that art in America. 

Kimball Flaccus 


NEWS NOTES 


From Charles-Marie Garnier, distinguished Paris scholar and 
an old friend of Harriet Monroe, comes the following letter bear- 
ing news of poets and poetry in France: 

“During the past year we have lost Raymond de la Tailhéde, at 
the full biblical age of seventy. His death will remain a date in 
the annals of French poetry. He embodied the Greek tradition 
which ever since Ronsard has been living with us. In 1891 Jean 
Moréas, an Athenian by birth, a Parisian by choice, founded the 
so-called ‘Ecole romane’, with such vigor and faith that the speed 
of his Herculean arrow is still far from being spent. Tailhéde 
was his pupil and disciple. In his Poésies, the final edition of 
which was published the week he died, three odes and a sonnet 
celebrate his master’s memory. Tailhéde’s thin volume of two 
hundred pages will stand as a landmark. To most of us, the 
classical restraint offers a rather jejune treat; in spite of single- 
hearted conviction, the panoply of Greek mythology and topog- 
raphy keeps a scholastic monotonous ring. But the subdued dic- 
tion is in itself a dignified protest against the gorgeous feats of 
belated romanticism and the obscure subtleties of moribund 
symbolism. 

“The prize commemorating the name of Moréas has been 
awarded this year to André Payer for a poem, La Parabole du 
Jet d’Eau, which may interest American readers because it takes 
up again the theme of Lowell’s Fountain. The French poem is 
longer, perhaps less neatly restricted in form, more elegiac in tone 


‘M’alléger! n’étre plus qu’une essence, qu'une aile 
Et que l’extase d’un élan!’ 


“The symbol is deftly handled throughout, with subtle variations 
which deserve a closer study. 
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“After half a century, symbolism still preserves some followers. 
The philosophy of Bergson has helped it yield a kind of after- 
math. Combined with the free verse of Gustave Kahn, it has 
branched off into divers sub-schools following the lead of such 
poets as Verlaine, Mallarmé, René Ghil. The poetry of Jules 
Supervielle continues to strive toward the mystical union of man 
and the universe. Preéminently among present-day poets, he gives 
impassioned utterance to what may be called the cosmic spirit. To 
the young, tempted by neo-classicism, Léo Larguier recommends to 
sail clear of all antiquity: 

‘Fais du bon pain avec la fleur de ta farine: 
La Muse de chez nous n’est grecque ni latine.’ 


His main book, Les Ombres, is tor the present the best song ex- 
pressing the fundamental realistic French temper—the buxom 
forms, sanguine humor, sensuous pleasures, and homely gastron- 
omy. His work is a reaction against the excess of ‘alchimie 
lyrique’, which tends to eliminate any theme suitable for prose 
treatment. 

“In closing, a few words should be said about the new ‘monthly 
bulletin of poetry’, Yggdrasill, which takes its title from the magic 
tree of old Celtic folklore. Less modest than Poetry, the French 
sister magazine expands on the two columns ‘f large folio leaves. 
It is edited by MM. Guy Lavaud and Raymond Schwab, both 
poets of talent and of wide literary connections. In its very name, 
Yggdrasill contains the promise of a boon irrespective of nation- 
ality, its motto is: Ailleurs tout divise les hommes; ici tout les 
réunit. Besides printing new poems and critical essays enabling 
one to follow the course of French poetry today, it offers character- 
istic specimens of the poetry of foreign lands in translation, rang- 
ing from ancient India, with pantheistic utterances of the remote 
past, to modern Hungary, with the rich spontaneous verse of 
Ladislas Mécs. Recent numbers have enjoyed the privilege of 
inserting Paul Valéry’s Course of Poetics. The success of the 
magazine, now in its second year, was celebrated last February 
at a dinner presided over by Léon Delbos, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, assisted by three Academicians and a hundred of the best 
friends of poetry in France.” 

We are glad to endorse M. Garnier’s recommendation of Y ggdra- 
sill, which we receive regularly and find of unusual interest. This 
review of poetry “en France et @ l’Etranger” is published by the 
Librairie Livet, at 24 rue de Passy, Paris. 
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No doubt many of our readers tuned in eagerly to the broad- 
cast of Archibald MacLeish’s second radio drama, Air Raid, which 
was produced October 27th by the experimental Columbia Work- 
shop. For its use of radio production devices and the poetic 
merit of its writing, the new play is a notable successor to The 
Fall of the City, MacLeish’s first experiment in radio. It is gratify- 
ing to see poets and dramatists of high standing turning to this 
new and unexplored medium, with thoughtful attention to its spe- 
cial problems and possibilities. Among others who have done 
striking work in the field are Alfred Kreymborg and Maxwell 
Anderson. Both Air Raid, which will be published in book form 
December 1st, and Kreymborg’s allegory for radio, The Planets, 
will be reviewed in Poetry in the near future. 

Of interest to both northern and southern readers is the re- 
vival of the old Southern Literary Messenger, which between the 
date of its birth in 1834 and that of its discontinuance in 1864 
published Longfellow, Lanier, Fenimore Cooper, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and others, and which was at one time edited by Poe. It 
will be revived in its native city, Richmond, Va., and has been 
scheduled to begin its second span of life early this month. August 
Dietz, Jr. and F. Meredith Dietz will edit it, with a special em- 
phasis on southern subjects and southern writers. 

The Harvard Advocate will publish in mid-December an issue 
doing homage to its ’10 Secretary, T. S. Eliot. There will be 
articles by well-known poets and critics, and the issue will include 
eight early poems of Eliot that have never been published in book 
form, written while he was still an undergraduate. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


BABETTE DEUTSCH first appeared in Poetry in 1917, the year of 
her graduation from Barnard. She is the author of several books 
of verse, Honey Out of the Rock, Fire for the Night, Epistle to 
Prometheus, etc., and of the critical study, This Modern Poetry. 
With her husband, Avrahm Yarmolinsky, she has translated and 
edited anthologies of modern Russian and German poetry. 

THEODORE ROETHKE was born in Saginaw, Mich., and educated at 
Michigan and Harvard. He is now in the department of English 
composition at the Pennsylvania State College, where he teaches 
verse writing and argumentation. He has contributed poems and 
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criticism to The New Republic, The Nation, Poetry, etc., but has 
not yet published a volume. 

AGNES LEE, the distinguished Chicago poet, has been a contrib- 
utor since 1913. Her books of poems include The Border of the 
Lake, Faces and Open Doors, New Lyrics, and an English trans- 
lation of Gautier’s Emaux et Camées. 

WITTER BYNNER, of Santa Fe, N. M., is also well known to our 
readers. His latest book is Selected Poems, published by Knopf. 

E. A. RICHARDS formerly taught English at Amherst, Columbia, 
and elsewhere, and is now an organizer of industrial extension 
courses in Chicago. 

MARY J. J. WRINN, of New York, is the author of a standard 
book on verse technique and appreciation, The Hollow Reed 
(Harpers). 

JANET Lewis, of Los Altos, Calif., appeared for the first time 
in Poetry in 1920, when she was a student at the University of 
Chicago. She is the author of a book of verse, The Wheel in Mid- 
summer, and of a novel, The Invasion. 

OSCAR WILLIAMS, of New York, appeared here for the first time 
in 1921. He was formerly editor of Rhythmus and is the author 
of a book of poems, The Golden Darkness. 

ALICE BIDWELL WFSENBERG, of Indianapolis, Ind., is a frequent 
contributor of poems and articles to magazines. She is on the 
English faculty of Butler University. 

JOHN ROBERT QUINN was born in 1909 in Eaton, Ohio, and now 
lives in Washington, D. C., where he has a government position. 

Two poets make their first appearance here: 

JOE HORRELL was graduated from Vanderbilt in 1937 and is now 
teaching English at the University of North Carolina. Some of 
his poems have appeared in the Sewanee Review. 

JOHN NERBER was born in Michigan, attended Olivet for a year, 
and is now continuing his studies at Kenyon College (Ohio). The 
poems in this issue are his first published work. 

This month’s prose contributors are all familiar: 

JOHN PEALE BISHOP, of South Chatham, Mass., is the author of 
several books of poetry and fiction, and was formerly an editor 
of Vanity Fair. KERKER QUINN is on the English faculty of the 
University of Illinois. He has contributed poetry and criticism 
to various magazines. REUEL DENNEY, of Buffalo, N. Y., has ap- 
peared several times here as poet and critic. JESSICA NELSON 
NORTH has been on the staff of Poetry since 1927. She has pub- 
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lished two books of verse, A Prayer Rug and The Long Leash, 
and is the author of a novel, Arden Acres. She is also well known 
as a lecturer. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Complete Collected Poems 1906-1938 of William Carlos Wil- 
liams. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 

Selected Poetry of Robinson Jeffers. Random House. 

Collected Poems, 1918-1938, by Genevieve Taggard. Harper & 
Bros. 

Riders at the Gate, by Joseph Auslander. Macmillan Co. 

Of Earth and the Spirit, by David Fridlander. Shakespeare Head 
Press, Oxford, England. 

From Christmas Time to April, by May Williams Ward. Ka- 
leidograph Press, Dallas, Tex. 

Through Sepia Eyes, by Frank Marshall Davis. Black Cat Press, 
Chicago. 

Flowering Agates, by Emma Ring Daly. Caxton Printers, Cald- 
well, Idaho. 

Stony Ground, by Eisdell Tucker. Macmillan Co. 

Pipe Dreams, by David Ritchie. Bruce Humphries. 

Moments of Comfort, by Marie C. Turk, Lutheran Literary Board, 
Burlington, Ia. 

Shadows and Windy Places, by Amey Smith. Poetry Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 
PROSE AND TRANSLATIONS: 

Whitman, by Newton Arvin. Macmillan Company. 

This Was a Poet: A Critical Biography of Emily Dickinson, by 
George Frisbie Whicher. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Maule’s Curse, by Yvor Winters. New Directions. 

Buried Bethlehem, Part I, by Donald Robert Chalmers-Hunt. 
Priv. ptd., Canterbury, Eng. 

Essays and Studies by the Members of the English Association. 
English Assn., Allahabad, India. 

Dante’s Purgatorio: the Italian Text with a Translation Into Eng- 
lish Triple Rhyme, by Laurence Binyon. Macmillan Co. 

Nausikaa: A Love Story from Homer done into English Verse, 
by Annette Meakin. Shakespeare Head Press. 
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